CHAPTER  XIV

THE MAURICE DEBATE, 1918

1918            THE year 1918 opened by the enemy announcing their

great Spring Offensive. This was advertised with such
boldness and persistence throughout the entire German
Press that many people did not believe in it. As public
opmion is seldom right this would not have mattered,
but, in spite of warnings from my husband and
soldiers of eminence, the Government were equally short-
sighted, and refused to do in time what they were after-
wards compelled to do when it was almost too late:
bring back to France troops which they had allowed to
be dispersed in distant theatres.

The Versailles Conference, an assemblage of Nations,
who while imposing in appearance were powerless in
reality, had served the purpose of talcing the eye off.
After much talk in a Babel of languages, great decisions
were taken behind the backs of our General Staff, and the
British public knew little of what was going on. The
desire to create an impression of success, and what is
called strike the enemy in his weakest spot, and the
Prime Minister's military and political manoeuvres at
that time must have lost us the war had it not been for
an unforeseen incident.

On the 2ist of March, Mr. Bonar Law made the follow-
ing statement in the House of Commons :

" I may tell the House that this attack had been
launched on the very part of our line which we were in-
formed would be attacked by the enemy if an attack
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